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The Peace Dinner to President Taft. 


President Taft must have felt somewhat the awk- 
wardness of the situation in which he was placed at 
the dinner given him at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
March 22, by the “ National Arbitration and Peace 
League.” This League was founded by Congressman 
Hobson, Mr. Hayne Davis, ex-Senator McCreary and 
others, with the expressed purpose of promoting 
“adequate armament and effective arbitration.” Mr. 
Hobson is chairman of the executive committee. 
The chief purpose of the League, armament as a 
means of peace, was not put into the name of the 
society, though it is well known that what they had 
in view was a United States navy of the Hobsonian 
type. But this they felt compelled to sugar-coat 
with “arbitration and peace” in order to make it 
palatable to the people. So far the somewhat limited 
operations of the League have been devoted chiefly 
to the promotion of increase of the navy, this very 
dinner to the President being arranged to come just 
as the Navy Bill was coming on in the House of 
Representatives. 


those who have inquired of us “ what this Arbitration 
and Peace League is, anyway.” 

The President’s speech before the five hundred 
guests at the dinner shows him to be essentially a 
man of peace, in spite of the unfortunate rdle which 
he was playing that evening. He cordially favors 


the arbitration of all international disputes. He does 
“not see any more reason why matters of national 
honor should not be referred to a court of arbitration 
than matters of property or matters of national pro- 
prietorship.” He believes thoroughly in the Hague 
Court, and that questions of difference will be more 
and more referred to it. He calls attention to the 
fact that “a nation does not lightly enter upon war 
now ” because of the enormous expense involved, and 
because, in the event of defeat, the government or 
dynasty in control at the time is likely to be over- 
thrown by the people. He believes that as a general 
thing the people are opposed to war because “ war is 
hell,” and disagrees with “some gentlemen” who 
favor war in order to develop the finest qualities of 
the nation. 

It is disappointing to hear the President, along 
with these most advanced peace views, declaring that 
he shall do all in his power to induce Congress to 
order two more battleships this year, and that he hopes 
we may continue to add two a year until the Panama 
Canal is finished. The logical word for him, in har- 
mony with the sentiments above cited, would have 
been that the time has come for the United States to 
cease its naval increase, and to make an immediate 
and strenuous effort to induce the nations to enter 
into a general agreement for both limitation and 
reduction of armaments. If the general advance in 
public sentiment against war is what the President 
assures us it is, then this advance ought to register 
itself in ampler preparations for peace and in decreas- 
ing preparations for war. 

The President gave no reasons for urging that two 
battleships a year be added to the navy. His allusion 
to the Panama Canal shows, however, that fear of an 
attack upon either our Atlantic or our Pacific coast 
is at the bottom of his recommendation, as it has 
been back of all the pleas for an increasing navy for 
several years past. He was too diplomatic and 
cautious in his utterance to mention either Germany 
or Japan, as has been done by others, as likely to 
fall upon us, but what else could he have had in 
mind? His argument, thin and shadowy and only 
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hinted at, was hardly what one might have expected 
from a statesman of his wide experience, and more 
particularly from the President of this great country, 
which is generally assumed to be the leader among 
the nations toward the permanent peace of the world. 

If this dinner to the President was arranged to 
influence Congress in behalf of the two-battleship 
program of the Navy Department, it seems to have 
failed almost entirely of its purpose, as it has awak- 
ened little echo in the country. The people are 
thinking for themselves, and Congress is hearing 
from them this year as never before, and as we write 
this word there seems at least an even chance that 
the proposed naval inerease will be cut down half, as 
was the case last year. 


Warships on the Lakes. 


There is still a good deal of concern among a number 
of the friends of peace, particularly in Canada and Great 
Britain, lest the treaty of 1817 prohibiting the presence of 
armed vessels on the Great Lakes should be seriously modi- 
fied, even abrogated. We have just received a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the British National Peace 
Council urging on behalf of the Council agitation “against 
any departure froin the pact which keeps the Great Lakes 
free from armed forces and which is our one really great 
example of disarmament.” The Toronto Globe, the chief 
organ of the party in power, in a recent issue voices the 
opposition, on the part of Canada, against any modifica- 
tion of the Rush-Bagot Convention. It says: 

“The treaty which has kept war vessels from the lakes 
is a heritage from a time when the general average of in- 
telligence and the standard of citizenship were higher in 
Canada and the United States than they are at present. 
It would probably be impossible to secure the assent of 
either country to such a treaty now, for destructive tariff 
wars are averted only by the certainty of ruin to many 
important interests. It is with the greatest difficulty that 
this beneficial treaty already in existence can be continued. 
The successful appeal of the ruler must always be to the 
average, not the highest, intelligence of the people, and 
the interests that want the building of warships on the 
lakes may triumph at any time. This possibility should 
inspire all who appreciate the benefits of the existing ar- 
rangement and the gravity of the mistake which may be 
made to devote every effort toward averting a threaten- 
ing danger.” 

What has awakened fear about the matter is the fact 
that our own government has — with the consent of the 
Canadian government, however — placed a number of 
naval militia training ships on the lakes, and the action 
of the Canadian government in beginning the creation 
of a Canadian navy. One of these steps has caused un- 
easiness on this side of the border and the other on the 
other side. We do not, however, share very much the 
alarm. A recent communication from the Department of 
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State has given us the assurance that it is the settled 
policy of our government to abide by the convention of 
1817, and it is certainly no less the policy of the Canadian 
government. 

It is incredible, it seems to us, that the two govern- 
ments, after nearly a hundred years of absence of armed 
vessels on the lakes and the beneficent results of this 
policy, economically and otherwise, will now throw good 
sense to the winds and stultify themselves by breaking 
down this beneficent barrier and opening the way for 
costly and dangerous fleets on these waters hitherto de- 
voted to peace. We do not agree with the Zoronto 
Globe that the general average of intelligence and the 
standard of citizenship are lower in Canada and the United 
States to-day than they were in 1817. The exact opposite 
is true, for a hundred reasons. And it is precisely because 
of the wider intelligence and the greater humaneness of 
our day, and the impressiveness of the lesson which the 
Rush-Bagot agreement has taught, that we are convinced 
that the responsible authorities on both sides of the lakes 
will not allow themselves to be carried off their feet in 
this important matter by the mischievously active navy 
promoters. The masses of both peoples are with the 
governments, and ought to say so “ out loud,” in unmistak- 
able terms. 


A Pan-American Judiciary. 


Mr. Hayne Davis, in an article in the New York In- 
dependent for March 10 on “ The Foundations of Inter- 
national Justice,” proposes a plan for a Pan-American 
Judiciary. This proposal is full of hopeful facts which 
support his idea and of ingenious suggestions as to how 
it may be realized. Instead of proposing something en- 
tirely new, as is often the case with writers on internation- 
alism, Mr. Davis’ proposition contemplates making use of 
existing institutions, namely, the Pan-American Congress 
and the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

Although the Latin-American states were unwilling at 
the second Hague Conference to enter into an arrange- 
ment for a court which implied their political inferiority 
to the great powers, this fact by no means prevents them 
from having an international judicial system on their own 
terms. They can form a judicial group with the United 
States and Canada. With the exception of Canada, which 
is related to a monarchy, this group of states has, as a fav- 
orable condition to an international organization, the same 
kind of government. All except Canada are entitled to 
four members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. Canada could be allowed four judges in the 
Ilague Court. All the judges of this court are appointed 
by the executives of their governments. All of the re- 
publics are bound together by a Pan-American Congress. 
This Congress might confirm the judicial appointments 
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to the Hague Court as appointments to the United States 
Supreme Court are confirmed by the United States Senate. 
Their confirmation would add to the confidence that is 
placed in them by their respective governments the 
weight that would attach to the good opinion of Pan- 
America acting through its Congress. 

The judges could be grouped into District Courts for 
cases between their own country and other countries, 
with the right of appeal to a Circuit Court consisting of 
a group of the chief justices of the District Courts. There 
might be several circuits, Northern, Central, South Cen- 
tral, Eastern, Western, Island, etc., to include all the Pan- 
American nations. A Supreme Court of Appeal might 
be made up of the chief justices of the Circuit Courts. If 
this plan should prove inadvisable, the Pan-American 
Congress might elect one judge from each of the allot- 
ment of four judges allowed the Pan-American nations in 
the Ilague Court, who might sit by circuits, appeal to be 
taken from them to the full bench; or a panel might be 
made of one judge each from the different nations, from 
which a small tribunal might be selected for special cases, 
if preferred. 

Mr. Davis suggests that the payment of the judges 
should be made, not by each nation, according to the cus- 
tom of the present Hague Court, but by the union of na- 
tions. Each judge should have double the salary that is 
provided for the officer of highest judicial rank of the 
nation from which he is appointed, and the necessary 
funds should be derived from international commerce, 
which is the chief source of international litigation. 

As a first step to the realization of his plan, he suggests 
that the assent of only two powers at a time by general 
treaties of arbitration is necessary. If it were not desired 
to use all four judges that are appointed to the Hague 
Court, each power might designate and pay one judge, 
whose salary should be twice that of the highest national 
judge, and the two judges might choose a third when a 
case comes up, the pay of the third judge to be the same 
as that of his associates. The United States might ap- 
point the same judge to act in all its cases, and the other 
countries who are willing to make a beginning with it 
might each appoint the same national judge as a judge 
for all cases. This would make the total number of judges 
the same as the total number of states that cared to try 
the experiment. 

There is, however, one great problem which must be 
met before any international judiciary can be fully suc- 
cessful. This is the problem of jurisidiction. The pres- 
ent Hague Court cannot act until the powers that are 
in dispute agree to submit their cases to it and state the 
terms of their submission. In nearly all the treaties, 
most of which are based on the Anglo-French treaty of 
1903, questions of vital interest and national honor are 
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excluded from arbitration. So long, therefore, as these 
reservations are made there can be only a vague juris- 
diction or practically none. We must first determine 
what questions of vital interests and national honor are, 
or are not, in order to meet this difficulty. Better still, 
instead of the Anglo-French treaty, we might adopt the 
form of treaty common in Latin- America which excludes 
from arbitration only such questions as affect the con- 
stitution of a state. But more important than jurisdic- 
tion is the necessity for mutual agreement by the Pan- 
American states that whatever litigation arises among 
them their present undisputed territory and their sover- 
eignty over it shall be respected. Lands that are now 
in dispute, Mr. Davis suggests, may be treated separately. 

Whatever we may think of the details of Mr. Davis’ 
plan, there is much to be said for a Pan-American Judi- 
ciary. It would seem that a group of nations which is 
being welded into one great world of common political, 
commercial, scientific and intellectual interests, as shown 
by the successful operation of the Bureau of American 
Republics, the Pan-American Scientific Congress and the 
Pan-American Congress itself, which has now become 
periodic and will meet soon at Buenos Ayres for its 
fourth session, a group of nations that has frequently had 
among its various units joint commissions of arbitration 
and sent cases to the Hague Court, ought to have a com- 
mon judicial system. Continuity of legal decisions and 
convenience demand it. For nearly a century the United 
States has acted as protector of the Latin-American re- 
publics under the Monroe Doctrine. It has been a 
mediator in their troubles. It brought about by its 
friendly offices a conference of Central American repub- 
lics, which resulted in an arbitration treaty and an Inter- 
national Court. In no better way could it realize its 
ambition to extend its protecting arm over its southern 
neighbors than by joining them in a Pan-American Tri- 
bunal. A real Pan-American Union with a Pan Ameri- 
can Court would relieve all its members of part of their 
burden of expense for armaments and so prevent the 
South American states from entering upon the folly of 
further competition in armaments with the great powers. 
As for questions of honor, President Taft has expressed 
the opinion that these can be arbitrated. Vital interests 
have already been successfully arbitrated, for example, 
once in the Alabama case between Great Britain and the 
United States and again in the North Sea case between 
Great Britain and Russia. As for mutual guarantees of 
territorial domain, the United States could not honor 
the Monroe Doctrine better than to pledge itself against 
taking land by conquest from any Latin-American state. 
Such a policy of self-restraint, though our government 
might at present decline to adopt it with the nations of 
the world generally, is quite in line with the probable 
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development of international organization and future 
arbitration treaties. The fear of possible loss of territory 
is the one thing that makes it difficult to get nations to 
reduce their armaments and trust the Hague Court. 

It has always been hoped by the friends of peace that 
the nations might all move together in the progress of civ- 
ilization and law — Europe with Asia and Asia with the 
Americas. The friends of peace want to see the Hague 
Tribunal and finally a Court of Justice develop among 
the nations as a whole. This development accords with 
thé history of internationalism. They do not want to see 
any part of the world left behind in this triumphant 
advance. They would be sorry to see a promising in- 
stitution like the proposed Court of Justice meet with 
temporary failure or limited to a few great powers. 
They hope that some reasonable method may be found 
by which its judges may be appointed upon a basis of 
equality and be set to work. But if this cannot be now, 
they would welcome the realization of a judiciary for 
any group of nations that is ready for it. If Pan-Amer- 
ica is ready for an International Judiciary, let Pan- 
America have it. The result will be the same in the end. 
Europe and Asia would 'be likely to follow our example, 
and in good time there would develop, on terms satis- 
factory to the least as well as the greatest of nations, a 
World Judiciary. 


Anglo-German Friendship. 


The Anglo-German Friendship Committee of Great 
Britain presented an address of welcome to Prince Henry 
of Prussia at the German Embassy in London on the 
occasion of the Prince’s visit a month ago to the British 
capital. Among the distinguished members of the depu- 
tation which presented the address were the Duke of 
Argyll, honorary president, Lord Avebury, president, Lord 
Courtney, Lord Weardale, Sir William H. Holland, J. 
Allen Baker, M. P., T. P. Newman, Dr. W. Evans 
Darby, Francis William Fox, etc. The address was as 
follows : 


“ We recall with great satisfaction the immemorial and 
uninterrupted peace and long-continued friendship which 
have existed between Germany and Great Britain, aud 
the close and affectionate ties of relationship which have 
connected the reigning sovereigns of the German states 
and the British throne for so many generations. 

“ We may refer to the immense and world-wide com- 
mercial interests of our two nations at the present time 
and the common work of our Christian churches. We 
count on our mutual indebtedness to the literature, 
science and art of our peoples as affording also potent 
reasons for the maintenance of our natural and cordial 
relations. 

“ We need not remind your Royal Highness of the nu- 
merous interchanges of friendly visits which have taken 
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place during the past few years between the British and 
German civic, municipal and commercial authorities, as 
also between the leading newspapers, editors and jour- 
nalists; and the representatives of the manual workers 
who carry on the manufacturing industries of the world, 
as well as those who are charged with the guidance of 
our Christian churches. These international visits have 
been the influential means of drawing the peoples of our 
two empires into closer friendship and sympathetic 
knowledge of each other. 

“ We earnestly trust that in future all grounds for dis- 
trust and suspicion may be removed by a closer coépera- 
tion in international matters, and by a full recognition of 
the right of each nation to judge of their respective spe- 
cial needs and requirements for the protection of their 
several national and commercial interests. 

“ We earnestly hope, moreover, that within the next few 
years this closer friendship and better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of both empires may lead to a termi- 
nation of the present ruinous rivalry in naval armaments. 

“ We fervently hope and pray that our two nations may 
cooperate with the other great powers in promoting not 
only the peace but the moral and material advance of 
civilization throughout the world.” 

Prince Henry, in acknowledging the address, said : 


“T thank you profoundly for having come here to pre- 
sent me with this address, the more so as you know that 
I am here on a private visit and not in any official capac- 
ity. I concur most heartily with the sentiments of 
friendship expressed in your address. I am sure that 
my beloved sovereign and brother, the German Emperor, 
will be much gratified on learning its contents. I wish 
to add one thing more. It is, that I sincerely hope your 
nation may in future have the same confidence in our 
sovereign and government as we have in your dearly 
beloved and much respected sovereign and your govern- 
ment.” 

The last sentence of Prince Henry’s response deserves 
the most careful attention, not of the members of the 
Anglo-German Friendship Committee only, but of the 
whole British people. Nearly the whole of the present 
unsatisfactory situation between the two countries grows 
out of the curious English distrust of Germany, 


Observance of the Eighteenth of May. 


The observance of the Eighteenth of May as Peace Day 
this year gives promise of being much more general than 
ever before. Besides the American Peace Society and its 
sixteen Branches and Auxiliaries, the American School 
Peace League, the International School of Peace, the 
Peace Department of the W.C. T. U., the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, the Intercollegiate Peace Association 
and all the independent local peace societies in New York, 
Philadelphia and elsewhere are giving special attention to 
securing the observance of the day in the universities, 
colleges, normal schools, public schools and elsewhere. 
Letters from many city superintendents indicate a re- 
markable growth of interest in the cause of international 
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amity and peace to which the Eighteenth of May has been 
consecrated. The following letter was sent on March 8 
from the oftice of the American Peace Society to the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction and the Superin- 
tendents of Schools in all cities in the nation of five thou- 
sand inhabitants and over: 


Dear Sir: The observance of the Eighteenth of May, 
the anniversary of the opening of the first Hague Con- 
ference, as Peace Day has become so general in the schools 
of the country that it hardly seems necessary further to 
call attention to it. 

Last year the Superintendents of Public Instruction in 
more than one-third of the States officially recommended 
the observance, and a number of others expressed their cor- 
dial approval of it. In nearly all of the larger cities — New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Minneapolis, etc. —the Superin- 
tendents of Schools had the day observed with suitable 
exercises in the schools under their charge. The same 
was true in very many of the smaller cities. 

Though not yet universally kept, the day may there- 
fore be considered as permanently established as one of 
the great anniversaries to be regularly observed hereafter 
in the educational institutions of the country. It is sin- 
cerely hoped that the Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion in the remaining States, and the Superintendents of 
Schools in the cities by whom this letter is received, will 
make a special effort this year to have the day observed 
in those places which have not yet kept it, and thus make 
it for the first time universal. 

The success which has attended the observance has been 
in nearly all cases most striking. From half an hour to 
an hour has been devoted to suitable exercises by the 
pupils themselves or their instructors, or prominent per- 
sons from the neighborhood. The boys and girls have in 
most cases responded enthusiastically to the appeals made 
to them in behalf of humanity, friendship, international 
justice and peace. They have been especially attracted 
by the remarkable story of the origin and growth of the 
peace movement and by the larger conception of patriot- 
ism as including their duty not only to their own country, 
but to the other races and people of the world. 

Will you not, as far as practicable, use your influence 
to promote the suitable observance of the day this year in 
the schools which are under your supervision ? 

The American Peace Society will be glad to place its 
literature, at a merely nominal price, at the service of 
superintendents and teachers who may desire to use it in 
making preparations for the day. A leaflet containing 
suggestive programs is herewith enclosed. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society, 

Bensamin F. Secretary. 


The first number of the Cosmopolitan Student, the 
new monthly organ of the Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, edited by the General Secretary, Louis P. Lochner, 
Madison, Wis., is well done, and gives promise of a 
future of great usefulness for the journal. Our warmest 
congratulations to Mr. Lochner and the Association. 
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Editorial Notes. 


At a reception given on March 2 to the 


Netowerthy Archbishops of York and Canterbury and 
Comments on 
Pear. members of the Convocation of each Dio- 


cese, King Edward made some noteworthy 
comments on the peace of the world. Replying to the 
addresses of the Convocations of Canterbury and of 
York, he said : 


“ Your recognition of my efforts to maintain the peace 
of the world gives me special pleasure. Upon peace, 
the health, happiness, and material progress of all nations 
depend. It is my constant prayer that our country may 
be spared the perils and miseries of war, which, in this 
modern age, must involve the ruin of millions. 

“J join with you in my thanks to God that the main- 
tenance of good faith and amity between the great 
powers and the concord in Christendom is still unbroken, 
and that rarely in the history of the world has the idea 
of war been more repulsive or the desire for peace more 
widely cherished throughout my empire.” 

Not only of the British empire, but of practically 
every nation on the face of the globe, is the king’s judg- 
ment true, that the idea of war is now unusually repulsive 
and the desire for peace peculiarly deep and strong. It 
is in these strong and ‘ever-deepening sentiments of the 
masses of the people that the hope of the early realization 
of the permanent peace of the world lies. 


Former Vice-President Fairbanks, who 
returned on March 17 from his tour around 
the world, brought back a good report of 
the attitude of other countries towards ours. After 
alluding to President Roosevelt’s services in strengthen- 
ing the ties of good neighborhood between us and other 
powers, Mr. Fairbanks said : 

“There is therefore no evidence of any lurking fear 
of our absolute good faith ; and so long as that prevails 
there is no danger of serious collision between the United 
States and any other nation. 

“The fact is, diplomacy will adjust, as it should, any 
and all international questions we have or are likely to 
have, so far as we are able now to foresee. Nothing 
but an absolutely inconceivable blunder in diplomacy 
can bring about a conflict between us and any of our 
friends beyond the Pacific or beyond the Atlantic. 
President Taft and Secretary Knox have the wisdom 
and patriotism necessary to preserve our rights in the 
Far East, under the orderly and usual processes of 
diplomacy, without any peril either to our national honor 
or our national peace. 

“Those who now and then fill the air with unfounded 
rumors of possible trouble between us and any foreign 
power do not thereby advance our world-wide interest 
or contribute to our national prestige. 

“There is not the slightest ground, in my opinion, for 
the suggestion which now and then obtains currency, to 
the effect that there is danger of war between the United 
States and Japan, or with any other power. The fact 
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is, we were never further removed from the possibilities of 
serious conflict than we are to-day. Japan has a respect 
and an admiration for the United States which are 
genuine and undisguised. I have found such to be the 
feeling of that country from the Emperor and the 
Katsura Cabinet down to men in every walk of life. 
Editors, business men and men generally who influence 
public opinion covet nothing more than favorable regard 
of the United States. 

“If there seems to be any conflict of view with 
respect to Japanese and American rights in Manchuria 
or elsewhere, it does not follow that that means grave 
difficulty, or that any thought of trouble enters into the 
minds of either government because of such a fact.” 


Mr. Fairbanks spoke with equal positiveness about 
the good feeling towards our country not only in Great 
Britain and France, but also in Germany and the other 
countries which he visited. 


Hon. Isaac R. Sherwood, a Brigadier 


More Quakers, (jeneral of the Civil War and Member of 
Battleships. Congress from Ohio, in his Evacuation 


Day address, March 16, before the Citi- 
zens’ Association of South Boston, gave utterance to the 
following sentiments : 


“Our easy victory over Spain has made the young 
men of to-day war mad, and the military spirit is ram- 
pant and dangerous. Just at the close of that war a 
brave soldier and a born leader, who won fame in Cuba 
and who was lifted by the American people to that dizzy 
seat in the White House, addressed the military cadets 
at West Point, saying in a public address: ‘A soldier 
should not only be willing to fight, but anxious to fight.’ 

“This reminds me forcibly of what the ‘Sage of 
Concord, the great Emerson, said: ‘ We think we have 
reached the zenith of civilization, whereas we are only 
at the cock-crowing of the early dawn.’ The present 
furor over the slaughter of wart-hogs and rhinos and 
elephants in British Africa only intensifies his prophecy. 

“The safety of this republic is in patriotic hearts and 
homes, and not in professional soldiers trained to kill for 
hire. The ethical movement of the age is against big 
standing armies and navies. The commerce of peace 
has wings of white and her mission is the uplifting and 
betterment of the race. No man of heart and intelli- 
gence believes that a big army and a powerful navy are 
messengers of peace. 

« All honor to the Peace Society of Boston ; all honor 
to the Peace Society of New York. Let every patriotic 
man and woman hope and pray that a peace society be 
formed in every city and hamlet from Cape Cod to San 
Francisco bay. What the country needs, and needs 
more than anything else in the domain of civic righteous- 
ness, is more Quakers and fewer battleships. 

‘Here is a sentiment by the immortal Washington, 
inspired in the ripeness of his civil life after the seven 
years’ war in which he was commander-in-chief : 

“ «My first wish is to see this plague of mankind — 
war — banished from the earth, and the sons and daugh- 
ters of this world employed in more pleasing and innocent 
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amusements than in preparing implements and exercising 
them for the destruction of mankind.’” 


The following resolution was last month 
unanimously adopted by the Pastors’ Union 
of Goldsboro, N. C. (Dr. W. G. Hubbard, 
president, Rev. J. H. Frizelle, secretary), remonstrating 
against any further increase of the United States navy 
at the present time, and copies of it sent to the North 
Carolina Senators and Representatives at Washington : 


Why Waste 
Our Millions ? 


“The navy we now have is larger than we shall ever 
need if our course is just. Why should we spend twenty- 
four millions upon two great battleships which we shall 
never use, if our word of honor is of any value? Lave 
we not agreed by treaty with twenty-four of the leading 
nations, and they with us, that we shall settle our dis- 
putes by arbitration? Why waste millions for a thing 
we have agreed not to use? In the last analysis this 
waste of more than seventy per cent. of the revenues of 
the United States for wars past and future is paid by the 
consumers. Thus the cost of living has advanced, even 
to the point of oppression. The United States has not 
an enemy among all the foreign nations of the world at 
present. And for one hundred and twenty-five years 
we have not been attacked by a foreign foe. In the 
foreign wars we have had we have been the aggressors. 
We have nothing to fear from abroad, Why then 
waste our millions for ships to rust and thus increase 
our burdens?” 


Secretary of the Navy Meyer, in his 
interview with the House Naval Affairs 
Committee last month, stated that a large 
number of vessels of the navy are now obsolete and ready 
for the junk heap. These, he said, were mostly of the 
“smaller type — cruisers, yachts, and the like.” He ad- 
vises the Navy Department to have a sale of these ves- 
sels, similar to that made by the British admiralty a few 
years ago. The New York Times finds, on investigation, 
that there are no less than twenty-six vessels in the navy 
which are now practically useless, — one second-class 
battleship, twelve protected cruisers, three unprotected 
cruisers and ten monitors. These vessels cost originally 
$50,735,789. One of them is 11 years old, six are 12 
years old, one 19, five 22, three 23, six 24, one 25 and 
three 27. The average cost of the construction of these 
vessels was just under two millions each. The expense 
for repairs, changes, salaries of their officers and men, 
ammunition, food, etc., has probably been not less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars each annually. 
At even half that amount for their annual maintenance, 
they have cost for their keep no less than sixty-six mil- 
lions of dollars. And now after this enormous outlay of 
at least one hundred and sixteen millions of dollars (and 
more probably one hundred and eighty millions) for 
their construction and maintenance, they are to be “put 


Oslerized 
Warships. 
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to sleep” as of no more use! And who can tell of what 
real use the most of them have ever been? What danger 
or disrespect would ever have come to the nation if 
nine-tenths of them had never been built at all? And yet 
at the present time the government is building ships cost- 
ing two to four times as much as these old ones, whose life 
will be only about half as long (for the bigger and more 
complex, the fewer years will they last), whose mainten- 
ance will cost three or four times as much yearly — and 
then they will all have to be “ Oslerized ” and put out of 
the way! And all this is done that the nation may be 
“ready ” for some purely imaginary enemy. 


On Sunday evening, March 20, the new 


Church First Baptist Church of Brockton, Mass., 
Dedicated 
a capacious and beautiful house of _wor- 


ship, as the last act in a week of dedicatory 
exercises, was dedicated to the World Peace Movement. 
The pastor, Rev. A. C. Archibald, in speaking of this fact, 
said to the congregation — a great congregation of twelve 
hundred people — that it had been declared that this was 
the first time that a church had ever been formally dedi- 
cated to the cause of world-wide peace. We are not able 
to say whether this statement is really true, though we 
know of no previous formal dedication of a church to the 
peace cause. But the necessity of the formal dedication 
of a Christian church to the cause of peace, in order that 
it may be clearly known how that church stands on this 
great subject, is a most curious phenomenon. Every 
Christian church, from the year one to the present time, 
if it had been true to the principles of the Founder, would 
have been publicly known to stand for the principles of 
peace, as naturally as for love of God, for truth, right- 
eousness and the other ordinary virtues. But, alas! 
even the churches of the Prince of Peace have often 
stood for war, for the spirit of war, the things that make 
for war, the methods of war, and for the glorification of 
the deeds of war. Happily, this is no longer true to the 
extent that it was formerly. Thousands of churches in 
this and other countries are to-day steadily loyal to the 
teachings of Jesus and to the movement for the abolition 
of war. But the Brockton church has set a timely 
example, which might well be followed in the dedication 
of every new house of worship hereafter, for the gospel 
of peace is an essential part of the gospel of the king- 
dom of God. Might it not be well, also, for all the old 
and long-existing church structures to have a rededica- 
tion in which the great cause of world peace might have 
its appropriate place? At the Brockton dedication of 
the New First Baptist Church to the world peace move- 
ment, Secretary Trueblood of the American Peace Society 
delivered the address, on “The Growing Unity of the 
World.” 
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A reception to Dr. David Snedden, the 
new Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Schools, formerly professor in the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, was given on March 17, 
by the American Peace Society, the International School 
of Peace and the American School Peace League. The 
reception was arranged by the Committee of the Directors 
of the American Peace Society on Local Meetings, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, chairman. It was held at the rooms 
of the International School of Peace, 29A Beacon Street, 
Boston. Edwin D. Mead, director of the school, pre- 
sided. Brief addresses of welcome to Dr. Snedden were 
made by Mr. Mead, by Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary 
of the American Peace Society,and Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary of the School Peace League, in which the rela- 
tions of educators to international progress, friendship 
and peace were discussed. Dr. Snedden in his response 
outlined in a forcible and most interesting manner some 
of the differences between the old conceptions of educa- 
tion and the new. He emphasized the fact that the 
newer education proceeds on the principle that the boys 
and the girls should be educated and trained, not simply 
to know subjects, but in order to fit them to be good, 
strong and useful citizens, and to fill efficiently their des- 
tined places in the life of the nation and the world. 
From this point of view he felt that the principles and 
aims of the peace movement might with great propriety 
be brought to the attention of the pupils in the schools, 
and indeed made an integral part of the aim and work of 
public school education. After Dr. Snedden’s address 
and remarks by his assistant, Mr. Orr, and by Professor 
Chamberlain of the Throup Polytechnic Institute of Los 
Angeles, a most pleasant social hour was spent by those 
present. 


Reception to 
Dr. Snedden. 


Rev. Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scot- 
land, the eloquent preacher, whose visits 
to the United States in 1904 and 1908 are 
remembered with pleasure by so many, and whose book 
on “The Moral Damage of War” is one of the most 
powerful modern arraignments of the war system, is to 
visit us again this year. He comes under the auspices 
of the International School of Peace, and will spend the 
entire months of May and June here, giving addresses to 
churches and various organizations upon different aspects 
of the war against war, with lessons drawn largely from 
recent British experience. He will be present and speak 
at the New England Peace Congress at Hartford the 
second week in May, will spend the first week in June 
at Pittsburg, where he is to receive an honorary degree, 
and the last week in June at the Summer School of the 
South at Knoxville. Engagements for him will be made 
by the International School of Peace, 29A Beacon Street, 


Walter Walsh 
Coming Again. 


| 
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Boston. Among the subjects on which Mr. Walsh will 
speak in America are: “ Europe’s Optical Illusion,” “ The 
Delusion of Armaments as a Bond of Peace,” “In Time 
of Peace Prepare for Peace,” “The Military Madness 
and the Church’s Duty,” “ Boy Scouts and Other Military 
Devices,” “ Lessons from British Politics” and “ What 
the United States, Germany and Great Britain Could 
Do Together.” 


News from the Field. 

The peace movement has been slow in starting in 
Russia, but it is sure to gain in force rapidly. The first 
Russian peace society was that organized at Moscow, as 
we have already announced. Now we have received 
word of the organization of a society at St. Petersburg. 
The president is Professor M. Kovalevsky ; the secretary, 
Mr. E. Semenoff, a well-known Russian publicist ; the 
treasurer, Madam Z. Dunkovsky; Baron Taube, Count 
Tolstoy, Messrs. de Roberty, Zavoiko, Rodicheff and 
Efremoff are members of the executive committee. 
Several of these are members of the Duma. 


The Interparliamentary Union is to hold its confer- 
ence this year in Brussels from the 21st to the 24th of 
July. One of the most important subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the conference is that of the immunity of 
private property from capture at sea in time of war. 


At a meeting of the British Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union held a month ago at the House of Com- 
mons, under the presidency of Lord Weardale, it was 
announced that both the Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour 
had consented to become honorary vice-presidents of the 
Group. 


The preliminary oratorical contest of the Peace Asso- 
ciation of Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio, took 
place on March 18. There were four contestants. The 
intercollegiate contest of the State of Ohio will take 
place at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on April 25. 
The interstate contest is expected to take place at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, on the 18th of May. 


The Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, held its 
annual meeting on the 6th of May in the Antisala del 
Consiglio Communale, kindly granted by the city 
authorities. The work of the society for the year was 
presented, and there was discussion of the question how 
its propaganda might be enlarged and improved. Further 
details have not reached us. 


Hamilton Holt, managing editor of the Zndependent 
and a prominent member of the executive committee of 
the New York City Peace Society, has been giving his 
illustrated lecture on “ The Federation of the World” in 
a number'of cities this season. On March 20 he gave 
the lecture in Detroit to about three hundred and fifty 
persons, who expressed their appreciation by frequent 
applause. 


James L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, gave last month a lecture before the 
Boston University Law School and a course of three 
lectures at the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on international subjects. This is the 
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third year that he has given a similar course of lectures 
at the school. On the first day of this month (April) he 
also gave a lecture before the Class in International Law 
of the Harvard Law School. 


Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Cincinnati Law 
School and President of the Arbitration and Peace 
Society of Cincinnati, has been giving a number of ad- 
dresses on the international peace movement during 
the winter. Te finds the people both “surprised and 
attracted by the facts” of the extraordinary progress 
which the cause is making. 


A very fine address was given before the ministers of 
Hartford, Conn., on the 21st of March by Arthur Deerin 
Call, president of the Connecticut Peace Society and 
chairman of the committee which is organizing the New 
England Arbitration and Peace Congress for May 8-11. 
The subject was “ A Substitute for War.” The address 
was printed in full in the /Zartford Daily Times of 
March 22. 


Sefiora de Costa, president of the South American 
Peace Association at Buenos Ayres, has induced the 
Argentine government to vote $6,000 to place a replica 
of the Christ of the Andes statue, reduced in size, in the 
Palace of Peace at The Hague. That is good work. 


The Copenhagen Branch of the Danish Peace Society 
has opened rooms at 24 Forchhammersvej, where the 
members will have access to a reading room and lending 
library, and where monthly meetings will be held. The 
society proposes to place in these rooms a library of 
peace literature as complete as possible, including books, 
pamphlets and periodicals, and will feel very thankful 
for gifts of such literature from any societies or individ- 
uals who may be disposed to send them. Older books 
and pamphlets are especially desired. Address them to 
the president, Ingenior Olap Forchhammer, at the ad- 
dress given above. 


It is most refreshing and encouraging to have, at last, 
reports of the activity of peace societies in Russia. On 
the 21st of February the Committee of the St. Peters- 
burg Peace Society gave a reception and banquet to the 
French Parliamentary Delegation which Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant had taken to the Russian capital. 
The program of the day included a breakfast in the 
forenoon, a meeting in the afternoon, the first public 
meeting of the society, at which Professor Kowalevsky 
presided and Senator d’Estournelles gave an address on 
“Patriotism and Peace” to twelve hundred people, and 
a banquet in the evening, at which Mr. Ephremoff, presi- 
dent of the Russian Interparliamentary Group, presided. 
At this dinner speeches were made by the presidents of 
the Duma and of the Council of the Empire, by Mr. 
Iswolsky, Minister of Foreign Affairs, by Ambassador 
Louis of France and other persons. Telegrams of 
sympathy and greeting were sent to Frederic Passy at 
Paris and to Dr. Gobat, the Peace Bureau at Berne. 


We have received an excellent account of the work 
for the past two months of Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast 
Representative of the American Peace Society, but it 
reached us too late for insertion in this issue. 


THE 


Brevities. 


: The State Superintendent of Schools of Idaho 
has prepared a program of Peace Day Exercises for the 
Eighteenth of May, which will be observed in the schools 
of the State. The exercises are printed in full in the 
phamphlet “Special Days’ Programs,” and cover eight 
pages. The exercises have been made up largely from 
the literature of the American Peace Society, and furnish 
an excellent example to be followed by other States. 
Superintendent Chamberlain is to be congratulated on 
this excellent piece of work. 


‘ It is announced from Brussels that a World Con- 
gress of International Associations will be held in that 
city May 9, 10 and 11 of this year. 


In a cablegram to the New York World on March 
il, Count Komura, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
said: “I am convinced there is nothing in American- 
Japanese relations to cause uneasiness. The real Far 
Eastern interests of the two powers are not inconsistent 
or antagonistic. War is inconceivable. It would be a 
crime without excuse or palliation. My conviction finds 
ample support in the understanding of 1908.” 


The British navy estimates for the year 1910-11 
show an increase of £5,461,000 ($27,305,000) over the 
past year. Nearly the whole of this increase is for new 
ships. The total of the new naval budget will be 
200,000,000. 


= Mr. A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of Schools 
in Cook County, IIl., has announced that hereafter in the 
grades the teaching of the details of wars and battles will 
be omitted, as not conducive to the proper spirit in the 
pupils. This wilf hold true of the colonial wars; even 
the French and Indian War will be studied only in a 
general way. This step was taken by the superintendent 
after a conference with the principals of the county. 


Read the article on “The Japanese War Scare,” 
by Hon, John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, in the 
Independent for March 24. Mr. Foster, who has had a 
wide diplomatic experience and thoroughly understands 
the Far East, says that the talk of impending war with 
Japan “ is worse than nonsense — it is wicked.” 


Preliminary Program of the New Eng- 
land Arbitration and Peace Congress. 


Hartford and New Britain, Conn., May 8, 9, 10 
and 11, 1910. 


Sunpay, May 8. 


10.30 A. M.: Special peace services in the churches of 
Hartford, New Britain and vicinity. Addresses by the 
pastors or the visiting delegates. 

4.00 P.M.: Mass meeting in Foot Guard Hall, Rev. 

tockwell Harmon Potter, D.D., presiding. Subject: 
“The Stake of the Workers in International Peace.” 
Address by some leading representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

7.45 P. M.: General peace meeting in Parsons Theatre, 
Rt. Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, D. D., Bishop of Con- 
necticut, presiding. Music a feature of the program. 
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Prayer by Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell. Address by Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. Poem by 
Rev. Edwin A. Parker, D. D., Hartford. Addresses by 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. D., Brookline, Mass., and Rev. G, 
Glenn Atkins, D. D. , Providence, R. 1. 


Monpay, May 9. 


Morning session. Registration of delegates at Center 
Church House. Addresses in the schools of Hartford 
and New Britain by visiting delegates. 

Afternoon session. 2.00 P, M.: State Capitol — House 
of Representatives. Congress called to order. Intro- 
duction of the President of the Congress by Arthur 
Deerin Call, President of the Connecticut Peace Society. 
Welcome by Acting Lieutenant-Governor Isaac W. 
Brooks. Welcome by the Mayor of Hartford. Presi- 
dent’s address by Dean Henry Wade Rogers of Yale 
Law School, on “The Present Problem.” Address by 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, on “Lessons from the History of the 
Movement.” Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 

4.30-5.30 P.M.: Reception to delegates at the Center 
Church House. 

Evening session. 8.00 P.M.: Center Church, Prof. 
Melancthon W. Jacobus, Dean of the Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, presiding. Letters from President Taft, 
Secretary of State Knox, Congressman Tawney and 
others. Addresses by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
France (possibly); Hon. David J. Brewer, Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; and Dean George W. 
Kirchwey, Columbia Law School, New York City. 


Turspay, May 10. 


Morning session. 945 A,M.: Center Church House, 
President Flavel S. Luther, Trinity College, presiding. 
Addresses: “How Women Must Defend the Republic,” 
by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Boston, Mass.; “The Power 
of Women to Promote Peace through the Schools,” by 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary of the American 
School Peace League, Boston, Mass.; “The Dynamic of 
a Successful World Peace Movement,” by President 
John M. Thomas, Middlebury College, Vermont. 

Afternoon session in New Britain. Centennial pil- 

rimage to the home town of Elihu Burritt. 

2 P.M.: Delegates leave Hartford in automobiles. 

3 P.M.: Parade of peace army of three thousand 
school children, with banners, floats, ete, 

4 P.M.: Exercises at Burritt’s grave. Singing by 
Children’s Choir. Memorial chaplets laid upon Burritt’s 
monument by representatives of the nations. Address 
by Hon. James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the State 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


6 P.M.: Reception. 
6.30 P.M.: Luncheon (free) to the delegates of the 
Congress. 


Evening session in New Britain. 8.00 P.M.: Mass 
meeting ‘a Russwin Lyceum. Music by German Socie- 
ties of New Britain. Folk dancing by representatives 
of the nations. Address by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Free 
Synagogue, New York city, “Elihu Burritt”; ex-Gov- 
ernor George H. Utter, Westerly, R. I.; and Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall (possibly), Congressman, Massachu- 


setts. 
10.00 P. M.: Delegates return to Hartford by train. 
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Wepnespay, May 11. 

Morning session. 9.00 A. M.: Center Church House, 
President L. Clark Seelye, Smith College, presiding. 
Addresses by Edwin D. Mead, Director of the Interna- 
tional School of Peace, Boston, on “ What the Results of 
the Hague Conferences Demand of the Nations”; Rev. 
Walter Walsh, Dundee, Scotland; and Rev. James L. 
Barton, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

Afternoon session. 2.30 P. M.: Center Church House, 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President of the American 
Peace Society, presiding. Unfinished business of the 
Congress. Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

3.00 P. M.: Address on “International Law as a 
Factor in the Establishment of Peace,” by Ion. Simeon 
E. Baldwin, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut. 

4.00 P. M.: Annual public meeting of the American 
Peace Society. Address on “ War not Inevitable ; Illus- 
trations from the History of our Country,” by Hon. John 
W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Business meeting : Annual report of the Directors and 
the Treasurer. Election of officers. 

Wepnespay Evenine ar 6.30. 

Banquet at the Allyn House, Dean Henry Wade 
Rogers, presiding. Speakers: Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
Congressman from Missouri, on “The Presidents of the 
United States and International Peace”; Hon. Herbert 
Knox Smith; ex-Governor George P. McLean; Hon. 
Jacob M. Dickinson. Poem by Burges Johnson. 

Nore. Mr. Hamilton Holt, Managing Editor of Zhe 
Independent, New York city, will speak at New Britain 
on Sunday evening, or in Hartford, Wednesday forenoon. 

Raitroap Rares. 

The New England Passenger Association offers rate 
of fare and three-fifths certificate plan from points in 
New England. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

The Heublein: Gold and Lewis Streets (opposite 
Center Church House), $1.50 up, European plan. 

The Allyn House: Asylum and Trumbull Streets 
(two blocks from Center Church House), $1.50 up, 
European plan. 

Hotel Garde: Asylum and High Streets (four blocks 
from Center Church House), $2.50 up, American plan, 
two in room. 

Hotel Vendome (five blocks from Center Church 
House; near Railroad Station) : $2.50 and $3.00, American 

lan. 
' For further information address 
Ropney W. Rounpy, Executive Secretary, 
Center Church House, Hartford, Conn. 


War as the Mother of Valor and 
Civilization.* 
BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


We still hear war extolled at times as the mother of 
valor and the prime agency in the world’s advancement. 
By it, we are told, civilization has spread and nations 
been created, slavery abolished, the American Union 


* This article ey yoy as a pamphlet by the Peace Society of the 
City of New York, 


Fifth Avenue, 
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preserved. It is even held that without war human 
progress would have been impossible. 

The answer: Men were first savages who preyed upon 
each other like wild beasts, and so they developed a 
physical courage which they shared with the brutes. 
Moral courage was unknown. War was almost their 
sole occupation. Peace existed only for short periods, 
that tribes might regain strength to resume the sacred 
duty of killing each other. 

Advance in civilization was impossible while war 
reigned. Only as wars became less frequent and long 
intervals of peace supervened could civilization, the 
mother of true heroism, take root. Civilization has 
advanced just as war has receded, until in our day peace 
has become the rule and war the exception. Arbitration 
of international disputes grows more and more in favor. 
Successive generations of men now live and die without 
seeing war; and instead of the army and navy furnishing 
the only careers worthy of gentlemen, it is with difficulty 
that civilized nations can to-day obtain a sufficient supply 
of either officers or men. 

In the past man’s only method for removing obstacles 
and attaining desired ends was to use brute courage. 
The advance of civilization has developed moral courage. 
We use more beneficent means than men did of old. 
Britain in the eighteenth century used force to prevent 
American independence. In more recent times she 
graciously grants Canada the rights denied America; 
and, instead of coercing the Dutch in South Africa, wins 
them by granting self-government. The United States 
also receives an award of the powers against China, and, 
finding it in excess of her expenditures, in the spirit of 
the newer time, returns ten millions of dollars. Won by 
this act of justice, China devotes the sum to the educa- 
tion of Chinese students in the Republic’s universities. 
The greatest force is no longer that of brutal war, which 
sows the seeds of future wars, but the supreme force of 
gentleness and generosity — the golden rule. 

The pen is rapidly superseding the sword. Arbitra- 
tion is banishing war. More than five hundred inter- 
national disputes have already been peacefully settled. 
Civilization, not barbarism, is the mother of true heroism. 

Our lately departed poet and disciple of peace, Richard 
Watson Gilder, has left us the answer to the false idea 
that brute force employed against our fellows ranks with 
heroic moral courage exerted to save or serve them: 


‘**? 'T was said: ‘When roll of drum and battle’s roar 
Shall cease upon the earth, O, then no more 
The deed, the race, of heroes in the land.’ 
But scarce that word was breathed when one small hand 
Lifted victorious o’er a giant wrong 
That had its victims crushed through ages long; 
Some woman set her pale and quivering face, 
Firm as a rock, against a man’s disgrace; 
A little child suffered in silence lest 
His savage pain should wound a mother’s breast; 
Some quiet scholar flung his gauntlet down 
And risked, in Truth’s great name, the synod’s frown; 
A civic hero, in the calm realm of laws, 
Did that which suddenly drew a world’s applause; 
And one to the pest his lithe young body gave 
That he a thousand thousand lives might save.’’ 


On the field of carnage men lose all human instincts 
in the struggle to protect themselves. The true heroism 
inspired by moral courage prompts firemen, policemen, 
sailors, miners, and others to volunteer and risk their 
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Such heroism 


lives to save the lives of their fellowmen. 
is now of everyday occurrence. 

In our age there is no more reason for permitting war 
between civilized nations than for relaxing the reign of 
law within nations, which compels men to submit their 
personal disputes to peaceful courts, and never dreams 
that by so doing they will be made less heroic. 

A peace league of the foremost nations should put an 
end to the possibility of war among themselves and com- 
pel other nations to submit their disputes to peaceful 
tribunals. Since war decides not which is wrong, but 
only which is strong, it is difficult to understand how a 
truly heroic or conscientious man can ever favor appeal 
to it, unless, after proffering peaceful arbitration, his 
country is attacked. 

Should ever our country have a dispute with another, 
the demand should come from an irresistible number of 
the most enlightened and heroic of our people that our 
government should “ in its right hand carry gentle peace ” 
and offer its adversary arbitration. 

When war ceases, the sense of human brotherhood 
will be strengthened, and “heroism” will no longer 
mean to kill, but only to serve or save our fellows. 


A Japanese Invasion-—-Is it Probable? 


LOOMIS, AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY IN JAPAN, 


There have been frequent and strong assertions to the 
effect that there is such a probability of war between 
the United States and Japan that to prepare as speedily 
as possible for any emergency is an urgent necessity. 
A war between Japan and the United States is almost 
certain never to occur; in fact, is so utterly impossible 
that it is not worthy of serious consideration. The reasons 
are these : 

1. There is no such disposition on the part of the 
Japanese. Any statements to the contrary are made 
without a knowledge of, or in disregard of, the facts. 
Writing on this subject, the editor of the Japan Mail 
(who is an ex-officer of the British Army), says: ‘“ Be- 
fore engaging in a war with America, Japan would have 
to divest herself of the strongest sentiment of friendship 
which she entertains towards any foreign country.” 

If the Japanese had any feeling of animosity and am- 
bition to make war with the United States, the oppor- 
tunity was given when emissaries from the Philippine 
Islands came to Japan and tried to get the Japanese to 
join with them in their resistance of the United States 
forces then endeavoring to conquer the Islands. But 
the Japanese said, “ No!” 

At the recent Semicentennial Missionary Conference 
in Tokyo a resolution was passed lamenting, “ that there 
had issued from the sensational press such exaggerated 
and even false rumors concerning the real and secret 
purpose of Japan as to arouse a suspicion that even 
war was not unlikely; and also in connection with the 
Japanese immigration into the United States, many 
articles appeared in the sensational papers revealing 
profound ignorance of Japan and creating anti-Japanese 
sentiment. The conclusion is, that for the maintenance 
of amicable relations, trustworthy international news is 
indispensable. If false and exaggerated reports of the 
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customs and actions of other nations are fruitful of con- 
tempt, ill-will, and even war, and libel on an individual 
is a grave offense, how much graver is libel on a nation.” 

In a paper prepared and signed by practically the 
whole body of the American missionaries in Japan some 
three years ago is this statement: “ We, the undersigned, 
wish to bear testimony to the sobriety, sense of inter- 
national justice, and freedom from aggressive designs 
exhibited by the majority of the Japanese people, and to 
their faith in the traditional justice and equity of the 
United States, and our belief that the alleged ‘ belligerent 
attitude of the Japanese’ does not represent the real 
sentiment of the people.” 

Those of us who have been residents in Japan for 
many years will agree that it is the usual testimony of 
the Japanese that they regard the Americans as their 
truest and best friends, and there is no thought or desire 
to put an end to such relations. On the contrary, there 
was on their part a feeling of deep regret that their 
spirit and conduct should be so misunderstood. For this 
reason they were glad to have the opportunity, by the 
coming of the American fleet, of showing their goodwill 
and high regard, which is universal and genuine. 

The following is a copy of a note received from a 
Japanese teacher, living in the Hokkaido, on the coming 
of the American fleet to Yokohama; and it expresses 
exactly the general sentiment of the Japanese towards 
the people of the United States: “Accept my sincere 
congratulation for the safe arrival of the long-expected 
and respectworthy fleet of the United States at Yoko- 
hama. It is very heart-winning to read articles in 
papers, the fresh recollections on the knocking on the 
door of Japan by the elderly nation, who has proved 
ever brother, friend, instructor and spiritual benefactor 
of the nation of Japan. We are the people who long 
remember the good received, and soon forget evil in- 
curred, if any. But it is worthy of gratitude that we 
have good only to recollect about the nation of the 
United States of America. May this opportunity serve 
to strengthen the tie of friendship anew, and into a yet 
stronger one.” 

2. The Japanese are not a people eager for blood- 
shed and conquest. Until the war with China, the last 
foreign war in which Japan was engaged was that of the 
invasion of Korea in 1276. No better proof could be 
given of their non-aggressive spirit than the fact that 
when General Saigo proposed, in the year 1877, to put 
an end to the troubles in Korea by a conquest of the 
country, the government refused to sanction such a 
course, and the result was a civil war. Thus many 
hundred lives were sacrificed and large sums of money 
were expended for the purpose of preventing a rupture 
of the peaceful relations with a friendly power. 

The war between Japan and China, and also the one 
with Russia, was not brought about by Japan’s seeking. 
Had either China or Russia been willing to accept reason- 
able terms of adjusting the questions which had arisen 
in the administration of affairs in Korea, the whole 
trouble would have been settled without resort to arms. 

The premier of Japan, who is a general in the regular 
army, said to Rev. Dr. DeForest, “I am a soldier, but I 
hate war. I tried every possible way to come to a set- 


tlement with Russia through peaceful means ; and, after 
six months of useless diplomatic correspondence, we 
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simply had to fight for our national existence.” “ And 
this,” says one who is well able to judge, “is a true 
expression of the heart of Japan’s generals.” 

3. Japan would be unable to conduct a war with the 
United States for financial reasons. This alone is suf- 
ficient to settle the whole matter without a doubt. Japan 
has a population of 50,370,000 (if we exclude Formosa, 
which is only a dependency, and of no value as a mili- 
tary asset). It has at the present date a national debt 
of $1,125,000,000, which is $21.50 per capita. The taxes 
amount to from twenty per cent. to thirty per cent. of 
the income, and the country is not only groaning under 
the heavy taxation, but demanding some form of relief. 
No other country in the world is carrying so heavy a 
burden in proportion to its financial strength. The 
Kokumin Shimbun (a Tokyo daily) says, “ The heavy 
debts of Japan are more than the nation can endure.” 

Baron Shibusawa, who is one of the ablest financiers 
in Japan, says, “ The present rate of taxation in Japan 
is indeed extremely high and more than the people at 
large can bear.” 

Owing to the general financial distress, the Diet has 
just refused to approve of the budget which was pro- 
posed by the Cabinet, and has made a reduction of 
$5,000,000. Even this is unsatisfactory to the masses, 
and a further reduction in the land tax is demanded. 

To assume the burden of another war, and especially 
where there is no possibility of pecuniary gain, would be 
positively and utterly ruinous. It has been asserted that 
a few months more of the Russian war would have re- 
sulted in national bankruptcy. The war with Russia cost 
Japan $585,000,000 and 135,168 lives. The Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States (Viscount Aoki) said 
to Dr. DeForest, “ War with America is impossible.” 

4. One thing in which Japan has been especially 
successful is the establishment and maintenance of a mer- 
cantile marine. It has been gradually developed until 
lines are now in operation between all the ports of the 
country, to Siberia, Korea, Formosa, China, India, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco and ports 
in South America, and the maintenance of these lines is 
of vital importance to the welfare of the country. A 
war with the United States would mean an end to much, 
if not the larger part, of this commerce. 

At the close of the war with Russia the new Cabinet 
proposed a considerable enlargement of the navy, in order 
to be prepared for a possible renewal of the struggle, as 
it was openly declared by the Russian officers that the 
settlement had come too soon, and that they were un- 
willing to regard it as final. But the people in Japan 
protested so strongly that the Cabinet resigned, and the 
result was a change in the program and a reduction in 
the expense to be incurred. 

The statesmen of Japan are men of too much sense to 
embark in any course that would involve the inevitable 
ruin of the country. They are practical men who have 
the welfare of the country at heart, and are not led away 
by mere pride or ambition. Nearly one-half of Japan’s 
indebtedness is abroad. A declaration of war with the 
United States would result in loss of her credit abroad 
and put an end to all foreign loans, 

5. Japan is largely dependent upon the United States 
for a market for her products. Her chief articles of ex- 
port are tea and silk. The United States takes prac- 
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tically all her tea that goes abroad, and paid last year 
(1909) $6,000,000 for this alone and $35,000,000 for 
silk. Of all the articles which Japan exports to other 
countries, there is perhaps none on which the future 
prosperity of the nation is so dependent as that of raw 
silk and silk fabrics. They represent by far the highest 
money value. The exports to the United States consti- 
tute over seventy per cent. of the trade. Without such 
a market the industries of Japan would cease to be profit- 
able and the country would become bankrupt. The 
total exports from the United States into Japan during 
the year 1909 aggregated $27,021,000. In 1907 the 
aggregate was $40,000,000. 

6. When the fighting strength of the two nations is 
considered, it is evident to any ordinary observer that 
for Japan to engage in war with the United States would 
be nothing short of madness. The leaders in Japan 
know the conditions, and that they cannot be ignored. 

Japan has eleven modern battleships. Her others are 
old, having been mostly captured in the war with China 
or Russia, and are now out of date. The new ships 
range from 10,000 tons to 19,500. She has also fifteen 
armored cruisers. America has twenty-three battleships, 
ranging from 11,000 to 16,000 tons, and fifteen armored 
cruisers, ranging from 8,200 to 14,600. 

With the completion of vessels now in process of con- 
struction, the disparity on the part of the Japanese will 
be still greater. Japan expended for her navy in the 
year 1907 the sum of $16,707,347. The United States 
expended during the same period $87,866,828. For the 
building of new ships, Japan expended last year $2,799,- 
371. For the “ increase of the navy,” the United States 
expended $29,588,344. 

7. Japan has not the necessary food supplies to carry 
on a war with the United States. Owing to the fact 
that only about one-tenth of the area of Japan is available 
for cultivation, there is an annual average deficit of 4,- 
296,418 piculs of rice, costing $17,905,000, which is pro- 
cured from China, Burmah and elsewhere. The bread 
supplied to the soldiers during the war with Russia was 
made from flour purchased on the Pacific Coast. The 
value of flour imported from the United States in 1906 
was $1,819,166. During the year 1909 Japan imported 
also 4,294,267 piculs of beans, valued at $6,321,893, and 
kerosene oil to the value of $5,828,649. 

In case of war this importation would be interfered 
with, and possibly prevented, and if this should occur 
the result would be famine, 

8. Then, too, should Japan become involved in war 
with the United States, both China and Russia would be 
only too glad to settle up old scores. The awakening in 
China means the development of a national spirit that 
will insist upon a readjustment of internationai affairs on 
anew basis. The boycott of Japanese goods in Southern 
China was evidence of a deep and quite general feeling 
of hostility to Japan, which has not been wholly allayed. 
The Russians also would no doubt avail themselves of 
the opportunity to reopen the struggle for the possession 
of Manchuria and supremacy in Korea. The Russian 
officers who were brought to Japan as prisoners, as well 
as General Kuropatkin in his report of the war, were all 
agreed that the treaty of peace at Portsmouth had been 
made too soon; and if they could have had opportunity 
to continue the fight the result would have been different. 
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At any rate, they were unwilling to regard the settlement 
as final. When the double line of railway is completed 
across Siberia, and the Russian navy is enlarged to the 
extent now proposed, conditions will be quite changed ; 
and this must be taken into account by Japan. 

The situation in Korea is yet far from being settled. 
To maintain supremacy there the Japanese need a mili- 
tary force and continued expenditure of money. At the 
present time a division and a half is stationed in Korea 
and another division in Manchuria. 

Under such circumstances Japan cannot afford to run 
the risk of a war that would deprive her of what has 
been gained at so great a sacrifice of life and treasure, 

9. The entire area of Japan is only 148,832 square 
miles, and less than that of the State of California. Of 
this total 30,371 square miles are included in the island 
Yezo (or the Hokkaido), which is mostly wilderness. 
The arable area of Japan is estimated at 25,000 square 
miles. Iler total wealth is estimated at $10,510,000,000. 
The wealth of the United States is estimated at about 
$120,000,000,000. The average income of the people of 
Japan is but $30 per capita. The average income of the 
United States is $150 per capita. 

To conduct an aggressive war against a nation with 
nearly double the population, with eleven times the finan- 
cial strength, possessing a more powerful navy, and at a 
distance of from four to five thousand miles from the 
base, is a project that has never yet been attempted, and 
which no sane person would even consider. No hostile 
force could be organized and equipped without giving 
ample time for preparation to meet it, and with modern 
equipments even a small body of soldiers could repel any 
invading force. The simple matter of the difficulty of a 
coal supply for a fleet of battleships and transports would 
render an invasion utterly impossible. None of the war 
vessels would be able to carry sufficient coal for a round 
voyage, and a single hostile battleship could prevent new 
supplies being sent. The Hawaiian Islands, as well as 
the Philippines, would furnish a base for a hostile force 
in the rear, and the whole American fleet, including tor- 
pedo boats and submarines, would have to be first de- 
stroyed or captured. 

10. The Japanese policy is one of peace and not war. 
On the 30th of November, 1908, the Japanese ambassa- 
dor at Washington signed a declaration of the views of 
his government, in which he says: “ It is the wish of his 
government to encourage the free and pacific develop- 
ment of the commerce on the Pacific Ovean.” A similar 
declaration was signed by Secretary Root in behalf of 
the United States government. There has been no rea- 
son for any change in the attitude of the two nations 
towards each other, and it is incomprehensible to those 
who know the conditions that good people should be 
deluded with the idea that it is now a matter of vital 
importance to greatly increase and reorganize the army and 
multiply the battleships in order to prevent an invasion. 

Speaking on this subject, the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Count Komura, said: “The foreign 
policy of this empire should have for its objects the main- 
tenance of peace and the development of the national 
resources. The friendship between Japan and the United 
States is of traditional standing, and it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the common interests of both states, not only to 
maintain unimpaired those sentiments of amity, but to 
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extend and strengthen them by every possible means. 
“ The rash utterances of individuals are not the expression 
of the representative men in Japan, and are unworthy of 
consideration.” 

The former American Ambassador at Tokyo, Hon. 
Luke Wright, said on his return to the United States: 
“The talk of war between this country and Japan isn’t 
even respectable nonsense. Japan no more wants war 
with us than we want one with her, and the idea that 
there is an impending conflict is ridiculous.” His sue- 
cessor makes the assertion that, “so far as our two coun- 
tries are concerned, there is not now one serious question 
that remains unsettled.” 

To multiply battleships and soldiers in fear of an inva- 
sion from Japan is not simply absolute folly, but a wicked 
waste of treasure and lives that ought to be devoted to 
some more worthy object. 

I have just been told by the head of one of the Eng- 
lish banks in Yokohama that, according to the terms of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the consent of England 
must first be obtained before Japan could engage in war 
with the United States, and for various and important 
reasons such consent is not to be thought of. Thus for 
other and very different reasons war becomes impossible. 


President Taft’s Cure for War. 


MEAD, 


BY PROF, C. M,. 


It is lamentable that, while our President shows a dis- 
position to be in some respects more regardful of legal 
and constitutional restrictions than his predecessor, in the 
matter of armaments he is urging a continuance of the 
Roosevelt policy. His speech at a banquet of the Peace 
and Arbitration League in New York on March 22 not 
only avowed that he should do his utmost to secure the 
building of two battleships annually, but announced his 
belief in the doctrine that the most effectual influence for 
preventing war is the pecuniary expense which it in- 
volves, and the consequent danger of a government’s 
being bankrupted or upset. And accordingly he wants 
the increase of our navy to go on until the completion of 
the Panama Canal, “and then we can stop and think 
whether we wish to go further!” 

Truly a cheerful prospect! Any war, we are told, is 
liable to be so expensive as to bankrupta nation. There- 
fore let us go on building battleships in preparation for 
war, even though such preparation itself runs us into 
bankruptcy. It has run us into debt; it has turned a 
surplus into a deficit; we are urged to keep on for at 
least five years in the same way, piling up a huge debt 
for our navy and for the Panama Canal; and then we 
can stop and think! Would it not be well to stop and 
think now? To think what a woful waste this battleship 
building is; to think how utterly needless this preparation 
for war is; to think how our example serves to stimulate 
the military spirit not only at home but in other coun- 
tries; to think that going armed to the teeth is no way 
to prevent quarrels; to think that, after a century of 
practically no army or navy, during which no foreign 
power has made war on us, this present increase of arma- 
ments can mean to other nations nothing else than a 
threat. 

This banquet in New York, at ten dollars a plate, 
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seems to have been gotten up for the purpose of giving 
Mr. Taft an opportunity to boom his scheme for more 
battleships. That it was called a banquet of the Peace 
and Arbitration League indicates that nowadays move- 
ments for pushing warlike measures are most conveniently 
carried on by giving them the name of measures for pro- 
moting peace. This shows at least that the peace cause 
has made progress. Once the war spirit could laugh at 
peace societies. Now the war spirit puts on a peace 
masque, and solemnly assures us that the best mode of 
securing peace is to be so well armed that no enemy will 
dare attack us. The fact is overlooked that such a policy, 
if good for us, must be equally good for other nations, 
and that accordingly the only sure guaranty of universal 
peace is a condition of the world in which each nation is 
more strongly armed than every other! Yet, notwith- 
standing the absurdity thus involved, there are thousands 
of unthinking men, in Congress and out of it, who seem to 
have accepted the doctrine that the best way to maintain 
peace is to be constantly preparing for war. They are 
for going ahead in this way for five years at least before 
they “stop and think.” Let us hope that, in Congress 
and out of it, there are enough who have already stopped 
and thought, and are ready to call a halt to the ruinous 
extravagance to which President Taft is urging us. 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Group of Letters on Arrest of Arma= 
ments, etc. 


Letter of W. O. Hart, Esq., of New Orleans to 
Congressman M. J. Foster, 
Marcu 14, 1910. 
TTon, M. J. Foster, Washington, D. C. 

My dear Friend: Asa member of the American Peace 
Society and kindred organizations, I deem it my duty to 
protest and remonstrate against the further increase of 
our navy, and hope it may conform to your ideas to 
work and vote against same, and particularly against the 
building of two great battleships costing anywhere from 
eleven million to eighteen million dollars each. 

The amount of money spent for these battleships, if 
devoted to reforestation, to the waterways of this country, 
to drain the swamp lands, to irrigation and to education, 
would benefit our people as a whole and millions of 
them individually, while the building of the battleships 
benefits nobody except the builders. They become use- 
less in a few years, while the public works above referred 
to, and many others, will last forever. 

“Peace on earth, goodwill to men” ought to be the 
motto of this country, not only for itself, but in setting 
an example to other nations, and it is a poor example to 
set to constantly prepare for war. 


Letter from Judge A. N. Waterman of Chicago to 
Hon. M. B. Madden, Member of Congress 
from Illinois. 
Marcu 11, 1910. 
Ton. Martin B. Madden, Washington. D. C.: 

My dear Mr, Madden: 1 hope you will give your vote 
and influence against the enormous appropriation asked 
by the Department of the Navy. No one knows better 
than you that taxation ultimately falls upon every indi- 
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vidual who is not supported by public charity. I do not 
think there is one of your constituents who will not have 
to pay some portion of whatever appropriation may be 
made for the maintenance and increase of the very great, 
the unnecessarily large, navy which for some years we 
have been maintaining. 

There is but one nation in the world which needs a 
great navy, and that is Great Britain, because the inhab- 
itants of the British Isles depend very largely for their 
supply of bread stuffs upon importations o’er sea from 
other countries. The influence of naval bureaus, naval 
officers, and indeed the entire naval service, is for war. 

President Roosevelt, in reply to an application of offi- 
cers of what may be termed the “fighting line,” that 
hospital ships should be commanded by them and not 
by officers of the medical department, said, “ No officer 
trained to handle ships and men in time of war, if worth 
his salt, would wish to be assigned to the command of a 
hospital ship.” This is quite true, and President Roose- 
velt might with equal truth have said, No ofticer worth his 
salt, educated and trained for the handling of ships in 
time of war, would wish to go through his life without 
ever having been in battle; to wear his uniform, carry 
his sword and receive his pay for that which he earnestly 
hoped he would never be called upon to do. In the very 
nature of things, officers of the fighting line, if worthy of 
the uniform they wear, the rank they have and the respect 
they receive, desire that sometime in their existence they 
may have an opportunity to show they are more than 
gilded figures. 

Human nature is such, I may say the nature of honor- 
able men is such, that the leaders of armies earnestly 
desire an opportunity to prove that they are worthy of 
their calling. The maintenance of a great navy, as of a 
great army, always means a distrust of our neighbors’ 
professions of peaceful intentions, and is often an indica- 
tion upon our part of an intention not to be just to those 
toward whom we feel we can afford to be otherwise. 
Nations, as individuals, ought to feel they can trust their 
neighbors, and that they need not at all times have an 
armed force on guard to protect their homes from the 
assaults of those with whom they have the most friendly 
associations. The condition of continued preparedness 
for war, the expenditure by four of the greatest of na- 
tions of more than a billion dollars per annum in the 
maintenance of armies and navies ready at any moment 
to slaughter and destroy, is a disgrace to the civilization 
we have and the professions of honor, truthfulness and 
right dealing we make. 


Letter from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, to Congressman 
Tawney of Minnesota, 


My Dear Mr. Tawney; I write to thank you for 
your courageous and statesmanlike utterance printed in 
the New York Sun of this morning, in regard to what I 
can only describe as a preposterous proposal to have the 
United States government build the largest and most 
powerful navy in the world. At a time when the minds 
of reasonable and instructed men the world over are 
turning more and more toward the judicial settlement of 
international differences and the cultivation of interna- 
tional goodwill through steadily increasing commercial, 
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financial and educational relations, it seems little short 
of madness to ask to have public money voted to 
multiply huge engines of war and destruction. We now 
have a navy that is ample for defense, and it never 
should be used for any other purpose. On every side 
we are faced with insistent demands for the improvement 
of the social conditions of the great mass of the people, 
to satisfy which will cost large sums. If these demands 
are successfully met, however, the results will repay their 
costs tenfold. To divert public funds from these impor- 
tant purposes, to continue the outworn game of playing 
at war without actually fighting, seems unworthy of the 
representatives of our modern democracy. I sincerely 
hope that the House of Representatives will set its face 
like a flint against the craze for a big navy and turn its 
attention rather to that legislation which will curb privi- 
lege, more securely establish political and social justice, 
and upen the way to a larger and greater comfort for 
the mass of our population. 


Letter from Jacob H. Schiff, of New York. 
Editor of the AvvyocatTE oF PrAcE: 

Sir: Some one, perhaps it was your own office, has 
sent me the March number of your paper with the 
marked article, “ Baneful Prophecies of War.” I sup- 
pose this was sent because of recent public utterances I 
have made upon the situation in Manchuria, and which 
were reproduced, in partly distorted form, by some of 
the newspapers. 

No one can be a warmer friend of Japan, nor a stauncher 
advocate of peace between all nations, than I am; but 
those who wish to prevent a conflagration should be 
careful not to permit an accumulation of inflammable 
material. If I have given expression to misgivings be- 
cause of present conditions in the Far East, I have done 
so feeling that the existing tension and irritation should 
not be permitted to continue or to increase ; but I have 
distinctly said that the great struggle which was devel- 
oping — and I meant by this the commercial struggle — 
need be settled, in the words of the Hebrew prophet, 
“not by might, and not by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord.” 

Perhaps because of this warning a more persistent 
effort will now be made to clarify the situation, which is 
my earnest hope. 


Letter from Walstein R. Chester, of Boston. 


Marcu 17, 1910. 

Dear Dr. Trueblood: Tf in 1898 a commission made 
up of twenty level-headed manufacturers and business 
men had been appointed by Spain and this country, each 
selecting one-half of the number, and these had been 
given the problem of settling the difficulties between the 
two nations, that commission would have held their 
meetings where they would have been free from outside 
influence, and in less than two months would have had 
the whole question settled, and there would have been 
no war, with all the terrors it entailed. 

This settlement would have placed us on a higher 
plane among nations, with friendly feelings between the 
countries involved, and saved us the trials and responsi- 


bility of the Philippines and Puerto Rico. The money 
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that would have been saved would have been suflicient 
to have paid for all the waterways that are now proposed, 
All we got from that war was suffering, an enormous 


debt and so-called “heroes.” The war was caused by 
diplomats. Diplomacy is simply the tiger’s claws, a 
dagger covered by velvet. 

The settlement of the war was by diplomats, and the load 
that the war and settlement caused must be borne by the 
United States for generations, and unless the business 
interests of this country wake up and show their power 
diplomats will get us into another war. 

They propose building two more battleships, which, in 
case of war, could be of little value, as we have no ship- 
ping to aid to act in conjunction with them. They might 
as well build them leaving out steam boilers. If we 
needed increased armaments, it would be unwise to build 
these battleships until we have an auxiliary merchant 
marine ; as we don’t need them, it’s a crime. 

Congress made heroes of men in the Spanish war that 
are small in comparison with the heroes of everyday life ; 
for instance, the heroes that went to the succor of the 
imprisoned coal miners. 

All we want of a navy or an army is to police the 
country. I have never known any one that favored war. 
The army and navy men want peace; they know the 
horrors of war and want to avoid it, 

When this country fully realizes its position and future 
possibilities, and wakes up, they will drop politics and 
send only men to make laws that they can depend on; 
and woe be to that man who deceives them in his acts 
or votes. 

I am indignant at the work that Congress is doing, and 
promises to do, and must express myself to some one, 
and so write to you. We want more business and less 
politics. 


Letter from William Riley Boyd. 
Aruanta, Ga., March 13, 1910. 
To the Editor of Tux Apvocare or Peace: 

Your most excellent editorial in the March issue has the 
true ring, and the war prophets will be estimated at their 
true value, and their predictions will be discounted as 
having no value. 

When men like Carnegie and Seth Low advocate 
aband®nment of war and war preparations as unwise, we 
know that the day of peace will surely come, and it may 
be hastened as more workers for peace are heard. 

The war against war is on and it will prevail, fer we 
have demonstrated that war does not repay the cost; so 
it must be abandoned and better means used. The dip- 
lomat will replace the soldier, and reason will prevail. 

If the war advocate were required to go over the field 
after the work of slaughter is done and listen to the 
moans of the wounded, there would come to him, or her, 
a feeling that there is less justification for war between 
nations than there is for private quarrels; for the former 
is deliberate and has not the pretext of sudden anger 
which serves to palliate the latter. 

Hatred of war and love of peace was the common 
ground upon which I used to meet my valued friend, 
William Lloyd Garrison. There we were in full accord 
and confident that the dawn of the day is nearer than 
ever before. 
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During my boyhood I listened to the advocates and 
the opponents of the war against Mexico, and realized 
that, however profitable to us, it was not justifiable. 
During the period from 1850 to the opening of field hos- 
tilities between the two sections of the Union, there 
seemed to me never atime when wise treatment would 
have failed to accomplish more of good than did the work 
of slaughter. And we all realize how much of evil has 
come to us by reason of the absurd Spanish-American 
contention. 

Japan wants peace, not war. ler starving poor are 
paying the cost of her glorious victory, and the Russian 
peasant continues to toil and hunger as the war tax is 
collected. 

Wise economic conditions will in time prevail, and the 
incentive for war will be removed. Meanwhile let all 
who love peace strive for its attainment, knowing that it 
is the ultimate possible good. 

Serving as a Confederate soldier during the war be- 
tween the States, I learned much, and would not now 
under like conditions consent to serve in even a war of 
defense. 


Field Secretary’s Report for March. 
BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 

March has been a month of live issues and intense 
interest. Perhaps first in importance is the annual pro- 
test against the increase of the navy. The Field Secre- 
tary sent out one hundred and fifty personal letters to 
prominent citizens of Chicago, most of them business 
men, suggesting that they write to their Congressmen. 
Copies of some of the protests sent in response to this 
appeal have been forwarded to this oftice and are ex- 
tremely interesting reading, showing as they do how our 
foremost business men feel on the subject. 

Highly significant, too, is the tone of certain editorials 
which have appeared this month. The great Chicago 
papers, like the Tribune, Record Herald and Daily 
News, have all published powerful articles calling atten- 
tion to the excessive and ever-increasing burdens imposed 
by competitive arming. 

Another highly important sign of the times is the action 
of the Superintendent of Education of Cook County, 
Dr. A. F. Nightingale. Henceforth in the study of the 
United States history in the schools of the county, the 
details of wars and battles will be omitted, and only the 
causes and effects studied. Dr. Nightingale feels that 
there is so much ground to cover that time should be 
spent only on the most important things. He also argues 
that the pupils should be trained to a new and higher 
type of heroism. 

In order to gather information concerning the peace 
outlook from all over the country, the Field Secretary 
has just sent out over a hundred letters to a few promi- 
nent persons in each State and Territory, except those in 
which the American Peace Society already has Branches 
or Auxiliaries. The object of this inquiry is to organize 


State Branches all over the Union if possible. 

When the Field Secretary addressed the Men’s Club 
of the Congregational Church of Evanston recently, of 
which church Dr, William T. McElveen is pastor, a 
committee was appointed by the club to canvass for 
members for the Peace Society. 


Is not this like the 
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times of Worcester and Channing and Ladd, when the 
peace appeal was made chiefly to the churches? And 
is there not here a suggestion for a great many other 
churches and peace workers throughout the land ? 

The new Chicago Peace Society goes steadily on with 
its work. Cases of Peace Congress Proceedings have 
been shipped to Japan and New York, and others will 
follow to Philadelphia and other centres of peace work. 

The Northwestern University Law School has a special 
fund for the purchase of publications bearing on inter- 
national arbitration. Valuable works in various lan- 
guages have been acquired, and as the members of the 
Peace Society may have access to this collection, which 
is located in Chicago, the heavy expense of building up 
a large reference library in the office is avoided. 

A prominent lawyer, who is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Chicago Peace Society, has been 
appointed a committee to gather facts concerning the 
immigration act now before Congress and to report at 
the next meeting of the Executive Committee as to its 
probable effect upon the relations between the United 
States and Japan. 

153 La Salle Street, Chicago, March 16. 


Work of the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs. 
BY LOUIS P. LOCHNER, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Since the third annual convention of the Association 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs, reported in the January Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, our movement has received a new impe- 
tus. When the third convention expressed itself in favor 
of establishing a permanent office and of editing a monthly 
journal, to be devoted to the interests of the Association 
and the international student movement in general, the 
delegates were not at all sure whether their wish could 
be carried into execution, for there was no financial back- 
ing within sight. 

A few days after the convention, however, through 
our esteemed ex-president, George W. Nasmyth of Cor- 
nell University, the necessity for both these steps in 
advance was demonstrated to Mr. Ginn’s International 
School of Peace, with the result that considerable aid is 
now coming to our movement. A permanent office has 
been established at Madison through the generosity of 
Mr. Ginn, through which business can be conducted with 
system and dispatch. 

The second step, that of publishing a monthly magazine, 
has also been taken. The first issue of this publication, 
The Cosmopolitan Student, has just appeared. It has 
forty-four pages of reading matter and is profusely illus- 
trated. The magazine, we feel confident, will bind the 
Association much more closely together and will focus 
and concentrate the efforts of the peace workers in our 
universities and colleges. 

A number of our local clubs have during the last two 
months had the good fortune to listen to Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead’s inspiring lectures on the peace movement. In 
every case Mr. Mead was instrumental in giving to the 
university communities in which he lectured an entirely 
new conception of the usefulness and mission of the 
Cosmopolitan Clubs. In one case especially, a club was 
leading a struggling existence because the faculty and 
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community scoffed at the idea of a club of all nations. 
It was not until Mr. Mead clearly and cogently pointed 
out to them the great opportunity which the Americans 
have of learning from the foreigner, and of doing by him 
what they would have him do by them were they to visit 
his country, that the club found favor. 

At present we are in most of our clubs centering our 
attention upon May 18th, Hague Day. In each com- 
munity in which there is a Cosmopolitan Club we are 
trying to induce the university authorities to call a 
general convocation of students and citizens in which 
some speaker of national reputation is to discuss the 
peace movement. 

Our movement continues to expand with phenomenal 
rapidity. Within the last few weeks two new clubs have 
been organized, one at Pennsylvania State College and 
one at the Massachusetts Institute of Technclogy. Nor 
is this all. At Wooster, at Indiana, at Western Reserve, 
at St. Louis University, there is every indication that 
soon new branches will spring up. Thus do we hope to 
march steadily onward until a university will consider 
itself hardly respectable if it does not have a Cosmo- 
politan Club. 

The executive chapter of the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs for this year, that at the University of 
Illinois, had the misfortune of seeing its beautiful home 
visited by a conflagration on March 14, which caused a 
damage of about $2,500. Yet even this could not de- 
stroy the enthusiasm of the members, for, says a letter 
from one of its members, “the fellows, some of whom 
are paying their way through, are hit pretty hard, but 
we keep in good spirits. This is another test for our club, 
and we are going through it in fine shape. Although 
temporarily spread over the Twin City, our strong union 
is not broken, and in a meeting held right after the fire, 
we had a record attendance.” 

This is a characteristic of Cosmopolitans wherever 
found. Though our members represent every nation- 
ality, creed and color, they stand united. “ Above all 
nations is humanity ” is the proud motto of the Associa- 
tion. Humanity, all embracing, all including, linked with 
the idea of brotherly love, of sympathetic understanding, 
of service to mankind, of “ Peace on earth, goodwill 
toward men ” — that is a bond of union far transcending 
national, religious or color lines of demarcation. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Peace Society of the City of New York. 
BY WILLIAM H, SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


The circulation of our battleship circular has met with 
a very friendly and enthusiastic reception from the press 
in various parts of the country and Canada. One large 
New York City Daily, as well as papers in the states of 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, lowa and Ohio, are reproducing 
the circular in its entirety in a full page article with cuts, 
which will be supplemented by editorial comments. 

The representatives of the peace societies in Southern 
California, Illinois, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, District 
of Columbia, and the Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
have written us enthusiastic letters ordering large num- 
bers of the circulars for distribution in their work. A 
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Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church has taken 
twenty thousand copies for use among the clergy of his 
denomination. One gentleman writes us: “ Let me con- 
gratulate you on the happy and graphic presentation of 
these stupendous figures. You have visualized the argu- 
ment.” Another, a life member of our Society: “I want 
to congratulate you on the ‘$12,000,000 Battleship Cir- 
cular,’ which has just come to my notice. It is without 
exception the most effective peace circular that I have 
even seen.” 

The editor of one of the leading agricultural papers in 
the West writes us: “ We have your circular of the 14th. 
You voice the sentiment, I think, of about ninety-seven 
per cent. of the American public. The expense of this 
government in maintaining a standing army and navy is 
bound to have a reaction in time. We have recruiting 
stations all over the United States, taking our best men 
from the workshops and the farms, and giving them a 
trip around the world at our expense, and it is time it 
should stop. I am more than pleased that somebody is 
trying to wake the people up to these conditions.” 

The Independent, in an editorial on this circular, en- 
titled “ Naval Madness,” on March 3, says : “ If Congress 
will do nothing, the American people must act. In these 
United States, whose geographical isolation is a better 
protection from enemies without than fifty navies, the 
people will not be fooled much longer in going along the 
path whose destination is national bankruptcy, simply for 
the sake of the Navy Leagues, ordnance manufacturers 
and every incipient ‘Fighting Bob’ who hopes some 
day to lead another American armada on its gastronomic 
voyage around the world. Besides, this mad scramble to 
beat Europe completely ignores The Hague and the other 
peaceful agencies already in existence for the settling of 
international difficulties.” 

The Society has just completed arrangements for a 
course of lectures to be given before the students of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, on the peace movement. Dr. 
Thomas R. Slicer will begin the course on April 14, and 
will take for his subject “The Rationality of Peace as 
Against War.” He will be followed on the 21st by 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, who will speak on the 
“ Commercial Causes of Militarism and Industrial Reasons 
for Peace.” Dr. Joseph Silverman will speak on the 28th 
on “ Perpetual Peace or Perpetual War,” and Mr. Hamil- 
ton Holt will close the course on May 5 with his illustrated 
lecture on “ The Federation of the World.” 


The American School Peace League. 
BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, SECRETARY. 


One of the most illuminating publications in the inter- 
est of the school peace movement is the “ Memorial Day 
Annual,” issued by C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of 
Instruction in Wisconsin. The opening words of the 
foreword admirably express the significance of observing 
patriotic holidays : 

“In the lives of progressive nations events of transcen- 
dent importance have taken place on certain dates. The 
most important of these dates are celebrated each recur- 
ring anniversary and form the patriotic holidays of the 
year. The events celebrated are connected with the suc- 
cessful defense or establishment of principles to which the 
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nation must continue to adhere, if it is to fulfill its mission 
and share in the world’s progress. Hence such holidays 
are of vital moment to the nation which has established 
them. 

“ But as the years go by, a patriotic holiday may fail 
to receive that kind of attention which fosters the princi- 
ples for which it stands. Indeed, the celebration may 
take on such a character that it weakens instead of 
strengthens the original purpose. It is here that the 
schools have a patriotic duty to fulfill.” 

Mr. Cary believes that definite instruction should be 
given on these occasions, and to this end has prepared 
the Annual. He has included in this a number of poems, 
abstracts of addresses, descriptions, quotations, and a 
flag drill, which may be used for Memorial and Flag 
Day observance, finishing the chapter with a suggestive 
program for Memorial Day. The next two chapters con- 
sist of exercises for Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
days; and the last is devoted to Peace Day, Mr. Cary 
has given in this chapter a brief description of the two 
Hague conferences, several well selected poems, abstracts 
of addresses by Secretary of War Dickinson, Charles E. 
Jefferson, Cyrus W. Field, Carlyle and Wilbur F, Gordy. 
He also devotes some space to the American School 
Peace League and giyes in full the announcement of the 
peace prize contest. The chapter finishes with quota- 
tions from James Russell Lowell, James Bryce, Theodore 
Parker, Andrew Carnegie, Erasmus, General Sherman, 
Wellington, Cicero, Hume, John Hay, Baroness von 
Suttner, Longfellow, Pope Innocent III, the resolutions 
adopted at the Chicago Peace Conference, and one se- 
lected from the Hindu, — “ To those of a noble disposi- 
tion the whole world is but one family.” The suggestive 
program which ends the chapter is one which will inter- 
est every teacher who reads it. In the list of references 
to the Township Library List for Patriotic Holidays, 
Mr. Cary has cited nearly thirty “ Heroes of Peace ” 
whose names are included in the subject-headings of the 
Township Library List. He also states where literature 
on international peace may be obtained. 

Since this Annual goes to every teacher in Wisconsin, 
we may fairly expect that the Eighteenth of May will be 
generally observed in the schools of this State. We wish 
that such a manual might be placed in the hands of the 
teachers of all the States. 

Plans are in operation for the organization of State 
Branches in Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. The spe- 
cial importance of the Branch of the Summer School of 
the South is obvious in the organization of Branches in 
the Southern States, inasmuch as the members of this 
Branch are vigorously promoting the work of the League 
in their respective communities. The initial steps in the 
formation of Branches in the Southern States has in every 
case been taken by the secretary of the Branch of the 
Summer School of the South. Professor Claxton, presi- 
dent of this Branch, and also president of the Summer 
School of the South, is planning again this year to make 
the subject of the international peace movement a part 
of the program of the summer school. 

Under the title, “A Richer Moral Ideal,” Professor 
Claxton gave a most impressive address on the develop- 
ment of the idea of international peace at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence at Indianapolis the 
first week in March. All who heard him pronounced this 
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the great feature of the Convention. This speech had 
much to do with influencing the Committee on Resolu- 
tions to pass the following resolution: ‘That May 13, 
the anniversary of the first Hague Peace Conference, be 
observed in the schools by setting aside a portion of the 
day for appropriate exercises in recognition of the en- 
deavor of the nations to establish a higher moral ideal in 
international relations.” 

Several thousand of the peace day program, which was 
arranged by the secretary of the League, have been dis- 
tributed. The New York Peace Society has bought fifteen 
hundred to give to the teachers in the schools of the city, 
and several of the State Superintendents of Instruction have 
made reprints of this and sent to every teacher in their 
respective States. Among these are Mr. J. Y. Joyner, 
State Superintendent of North Carolina and President of 
the National Education Association, which meets in Boston 
next July. 

The members of the League are still distributing the 
Congressional pamphlet containing addresses by Congress- 
man Richard Bartholdt, Congressman J. A. Tawney, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Mr. Andrew Carnegie. These 
have proved to be of great benefit in the preparation of 
essays in the prize contest. The publications of the In- 
ternational School of Peace, the American Peace Society, 
the New York Peace Society and the International Con- 
ciliation Association have also been sent to pupils who 
have been competing for the prizes. 

The peace pin contest is attracting wide attention 
throughout the country. Superintendents have generally 
placed this in charge of the drawing teachers. 

The library campaign is going on, and we hope before 
a year goes by we shall see at least a few libraries in each 
State of the Union with the international peace literature 
on their shelves. 

The Secretary will speak before the Georgia State 
Teachers’ Association on April 30, and before the teachers 
of Buffalo on May 7, and other smaller meetings will be 
addressed between these two dates. 


International Patriotism. 


The University of Utah Observes Washington’s 
Birthday as its Annual Peace Day. 


TORILD ARNOLDSON,. 


BY PROFESSOR 

On the 2d of June, 1905, the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence adopted a resolution, appealing to the universities 
and colleges of the United States to put forth their con- 
certed efforts to secure among undergraduates early and 
careful considerations of the principles of international 
arbitration. As a most appropriate day for students’ 
meetings was suggested the 22d of February, especially 
in view of the fact that it was Washington who, as Presi- 
dent, laid the foundation of the practice of arbitration 
which has distinguished the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

By a circular issued later in the same year this resolu- 
tion was communicated to the respective colleges, and 
seems to have been sympathetically received. The Uni- 
versity of Utah, through the practical idealism of its 
president, was one of the first to respond, and observed 
the following 22d of February, not only as a national 
holiday, but also as a day of service for what is frequently 
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termed universal peace. Since then the custom has been 
faithfully preserved. 

This year a worthy program had been prepared and 
was enjoyed by an attentive audience which filled the 
university assembly room. Prof. N.T. Porter delivered 
the address of the occasion, speaking with eloquence of 
Washington’s significance as the father of our country, 
and of his and subsequent American policies friendly to 
international peace. The music was in harmony with 
the occasion. 

THE ECKSTEIN ARBITRATION PETITION. 


At the same meeting attention was called to the world 
petition, which, launched a few years ago by Miss Anna 
B. Eckstein of Boston, has already received some six 
million signatures. The petition is addressed to the 
forthcoming Hague Conference (expected about 1915) 
and urges a general extension in scope and time of inter- 
national treaties of arbitration. It has already received 
a semi-official recognition in the State of Utah, being 
adopted by the Utah State Peace Society and signed by 
the highest representatives both of the State and of the 
leading church. If so far only afew thousand signatures 
have been secured on the lists circulating here, this is 
only due to the lack of sufficient propaganda. There is no 
doubt that every law-loving citizen would gladly aid the 
cause of international law by giving this petition the moral 
support of his signature. Lists may be obtained either 
from the secretary of the Utah State Peace Society or 
from the writer of this article. 

EXTERNAL PEACE BECOMES A NECESSITY. 

Professor Porter had chosen to treat the subject in a 
broad manner. He contrasted the past with the future, 
and pointed out that the barbarism of the battlefield in 
the past had at least the redeeming features of heroism 
and sacrifice as compared with the cold-blooded heartless- 
ness of the economic warfare that future times must 
bring. 

Such apprehensions, which may be well justified by the 
present trend of social life, can only be an additional 
incentive for the advocates of international peace to press 
their cause. The necessity of external peace becomes 
greater according as our internal unrest increases, if we 
earnestly desire to bring it to a just and rational solution. 
Moreover, the social struggle is becoming parallel in 
various parts of the world. The capital and labor ques- 
tion is widening out into an all-national concern. The 
interests of the labor unions of the different countries are 
being identified through mutual support, and capital is 
likely to follow suit as the struggle goes on. 

But this phase of contemporary social life, though it 
be the most vital of all, is not the only one to be consid- 
ered. There are many others of a universal nature, such 
as the agitation for women’s social and political emanci- 
pation, the questions of morals and hygiene, and, perhaps 
still more significant, international contests of sport, 
because these furnish the aspiring youth with a noble and 
healthful substitute for the savagery of warlike conflicts. 
Literary and scientific contests of an all-national character 
and international awards, such as those of the famous 
Nobel Prizes, also tend to strengthen the bond between 
the nations of the world. And the rapidly increasing 
interest in the study of foreign languages is a noticeable 
factor in international life. 
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INTERNATIONAL DECORUM, 

The ultimate approach of all nations into a relation of 
general decency, such as we now expect between man 
and man, is not necessarily utopian. It may take some 
time, but with the proper spirit on the part of the civilized 
nations the time need not be so far off. To safeguard 
this policy of decorous relations, a united force in the form 
of an international navy may be needed, which, though 
it were as large as those of England and Germany com- 
bined, would cost comparatively little if the expense were 
apportioned to all. 

The present system of national armaments cannot long 
be tolerated, principally because it is too expensive. We 
are told that it is necessary for us to maintain a strong 
navy to defend our interests against the inroads of other 
civilized powers. At the same time, we are assured by 
our government that we as a nation have no other inten- 
tions than those of legitimate defense. Other nations 
have exactly the same pretensions. But neither we nor 
they are willing to believe the other party sincere, and 
so the competition goes on. 

With some of the great nations, such as Germany and 
Japan, there is said to be the question of colonial expan- 
sion. Here, then, there is need for a concerted peaceful 
solution. It is pretty certain that, for instance, the 
average German in his homeland never indulges in such 
a folly as wishing his government to make war upon the 
United States for the purpose of annexing part of our 
territory just because he has relatives or other interests 
there ; and, if he is left undisturbed by chauvinistic agita- 
tion to his sober thinking, he will have a kindly feeling 
for every other country to which he is thus attached. 
The United States are, in fact, a glorious example of 
peaceful expansion, not of one nation, but of many, bound 
by the double tie that precludes national antagonism. 

A NEW PATRIOTISM. 

In an age like ours, when sentimentalism is, rightly or 
wrongly, beginning to be considered a sign of weak- 
mindedness (and therefore a useful device employed by 
political orators and newspapers to win the ignorant 
masses), when religion is thrown overboard, socialism 
becoming fashionable, anarchy at least an interesting 
topic of conversation, when everything must be subjected 
to scientific analysis and it is a mark of distinction to 
make some startling and bizarre assertion, it ought not 
to shock any one to hear that even patriotism may be 
picked to pieces under the searchlight. 

In the first place, the old adage that “it is sweet to 
die for one’s country” may still sound very pretty as an 
oratorical flourish, but it has no great power of persua- 
sion upon intelligent minds of to-day. It seems, on the 
contrary, to need a revision, so that the sweetest thing 
would be to devote to one’s country a long life of useful 
service. In other words, we are beginning to believe 
more and more that there are a thousand other ways, 
more effectual and more in harmony with Christian 
self-respect, in which we can display loyalty and 
patriotism. 

In the next place, we are getting to know other 
nations better than before. The common interests 
already referred to, extended intercourse and interde- 
pendence, are creating an attitude of friendly curiosity 
which must needs free our patriotism from much 
narrowness, 
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Finally, individual self-assertion is working downward. 

Men are not born free and equal, as anybody can well 
observe, but they all strive for freedom and equality in 
some form, according to their needs and temperaments. 
The standard for this desire varies with their milieu, 
but the spread of education is bound to increase it. 
Thus the individual life becomes more precious in itself 
and its claim to the right of development and considera- 
tion greater. 

But this self-assertion, which, while possibly most 
prominent in the American nation, is another all-national 
concern, is everywhere modified by the codperative trend 
of modern society, which in turn is all-national in its 
nature. 

So, through all these agencies, the individual is grad- 
ually assuming a more cosmopolitan attitude to the world. 
EDUCATING PUBLIC OPINION. 

The eventual substitution of law for war in settling 
international disputes is, then, expected as the result, not 
of humanitarian efforts, but rather of social conditions. 
Nevertheless it must not be forgotten that the active 
workers for international peace, among whom are found 
the élite of the educated world, are performing a great 
and noble task in educating public opinion to a rational 
and respectful conception of international equity. 

When the arbitration movement first began, it was 
met by the authorities in many lands with scorn and 
distrust, and the comic papers received a new source of 
inspiration for entertaining their readers. To-day arbi- 
tration is looked upon by the whole civilized world as a 
very natural recourse for settling international difficulties 
when diplomatic sagacity has failed. 

One of the many peace societies which have thus 
sought to ennoble public opinion is the Association for 
International Conciliation (542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York), which publishes at intervals and distributes free 
of cost pamphlets of literary merit on various interna- 
tional topics. The Association has headed its program 
with the sane and dignified motto: Pro patria per 
orbis concordiam — “for our country through the con- 
cord of the world.” This is the type of patriotism which 
our age requires of good men and women of all nations, 
more particularly in view of their common concern in 
the problems of the social world at large. 

So Professor Porter reasoned. 


The University of Utah, March 1, 1910 


New Books. 

Errects or War on Prorrertry. By Alma Latifi, 

LL.D. Note by John Westlake, LL.D. London: 
Maemillan & Co., Lid. 155 pages. 


Dr. Latifi belongs to that class of students who have 
honored Great Britain with their scholarship in interna- 
tional law. He is not only thoroughly informed, but he 
writes as one who has thought out his legal position on 
the various subjects of which he treats. His condensed 
style gives his book the character of a manual. One can 
get from it in a few glances the gist of the law of public 
or private property in land or sea warfare in its various 
aspects, all conveniently classified. The book was in- 
tended to be useful to the London Naval Conference, and 
therefore brought down to date the discussion of ques- 
tions that have recently been raised in connection with 
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the second Hague Conference. One of these is the ques- 
tion of the immunity from capture of private property at 
sea, against which the author argues with great force 
from the traditional British point of view. He holds, of 
course, to the idea that Great Britain will continue her 
supremacy at sea, and that she cannot afford to give up 
the old war right of capturing her enemy’s merchant- 
men. But brilliant and comprehensive as his argument 
is, it treats with scant respect the American view of the 
subject. Ile regards it as a fallacy and a delusion. Tor 
the sake of fairness he should have found room for 
quotations from Andrew D. White and Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, who have both stated the American position in 
a broad international spirit and put it upon humanitarian 
grounds, which have as yet never appealed to Great 
Britain. Dr. Latifi’s presentation of the case is, there- 
fore, lacking in breadth; in fact, it is somewhat depress- 
ing. It shows, however, where the agitation for the 
desired reform must be carried on, and that is, in Great 
Britain. The success of immunity can be won in Great 
Britain only on the plea that it will be for her own self- 
preservation. The good work that has been done by 
Lord Loreburn in showing that Great Britain would be 
benefited by the measure must be supported by others 
who share his view. Professor Westlake has added 
considerably to the value of Dr. Latifi’s book by a 
note on Belligerent Rights at Sea, in which he discusses 
the philosophy of the American doctrine of immunity. 

Paciric By Albert E. Hogan, LL. D., 
B.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908. 183 pages. 
Price, 6 shillings net. 

In taking “ Pacific Blockade” for his subject, Dr. Hogan 
has entered a field which, though modern, is little known 
even by teachers of international law. Having described 
the nature of the blockade and the rules under which it 
is conducted, together with the treatment of ships of the 
blockaded state and of neutrals, the author gives an 
account of the various instances of this kind of semi- 
warlike operation that have occurred since 1827. Two 
cases of great historic interest are the Don Pacifico case, 
1850, and that of the Venezuela Preferential Payment 
Claims question in 1902-1903. The reader will find 
that Dr. Hogan’s story of the Don Pacifico case will 
correct erroneous impressions which have been given wide 
currency by text writers. He will be interested in the 
Venezuela case because it came before the Hague Court. 
The author has brought together considerable new mate- 
rial and many references that are of value to the student 
and the teacher. His method of dividing his subject is 
helpful to a ready understanding of it. He is to be con- 
gratulated upon his simplicity and clearness. At the 
end of the book is a collection of the various notices that 
have been issued by governments proclaiming pacific 
blockade. These notices add to the value of the text. 


AMERICAN ADDRESSES AT THE SECOND HaGurE PEACE 
ConrereNnce. By Dr. James Brown Scott. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1910. %17 pages. 

Up to this time it has been impossible to get the 


speeches made by American delegates at the second 
IIlague Conference. They have now, however, become 


accessible to everybody by their publication in the Inter- 
national School of Peace Series, in a work edited by Dr 
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James Brown Scott, our technical delegate to the second 
Hague Conference, and a persistent student of the sub- 
ject. These speeches include formal addresses, like the 
speech of Mr. Choate on private property at sea, that of 
General Porter on contractual debts, and that of Pro- 
fessor Scott himself on the court of arbitral justice. But 
there are also speeches or short replies on pending ques- 
tions which are instinct with the life and feeling of the 
conference. Here and there are some real shafts of 
humor which tend to brighten the pages of the book. 
In the appendix are drafts and projects of conventions to 
which the speeches are related. Tere is also to be found 
the American plan for a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration. Professor Scott has conferred upon the 
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